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HIS forestry primer is pub- 

lished to mark the comple- 

tion of the fifty years since 
the United States Government 
took the first step im forestry. 
In 1876 Dr. Franklin B. Hough 
was appointed a special agent to 
inquire into forest conditions. The 
date 1876 is destined to be an 
important one in forestry _his- 
tory. Just as 1876 marked the 
centennial of our political inde- 
pendence, so when the forestry 
history of this country is written, 
will it mark the beginning of our 
economic independence. 

But I prefer to look ahead 
another fifty years to 1976 when 
our country marks the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of its political 
independence. 1976 will also be a 
forestry centennial. Will this 
country have advanced toward 
economic independence in a for- 
estry sense? I believe the Ameri- 
can people will bring about that 
situation. I believe the fine co- 
operation given the educational 
campaigns of the American Tree 
Association by newspapers and 
magazine editors will, long before 
that date, have aroused the public 


to demand a timber crop every 
year on our thousands of acres of 
idle land, as a well-ordered proj- 
ect of public policy. Then the 
date, 1876, will indeed have be- 
come an important one. 

Can the American people be 
brought to look ahead through 
economic glasses and see the 
mounting cost of living caused by 
our dwindling forest resources? 
Those resources are moving far- 
ther and farther away from the 
centers of greatest consumption, 
the populated sections of the 
East. 

A famous Roman senator made 
but one speech, but he made it 
every time he got a chance. That 
speech was “Carthage must be 
destroyed.” He had an idea, and 
kept hammering it at every oppor- 
tunity. So with the forest crop 
idea. We must all keep hammer- 
ing at it. Our idle land must be 
put to work growing trees. 

This Forestry Primer aims not 
only to mark a date, but to 
direct the public opinion of to- 
morrow to the great importance 
of that corner-stone of our coun- 
try’s economic safety—forests. 


LESSON ONE. 


Paper and pencils, houses and hoops, desks and doors, soap and 
shoes, airplanes and automobiles, baseball bats and boats,—all these 
things and hundreds more, depend partly or entirely upon the forests. 
Without the trees we could not have them. 
They are all a part of our lives, our happiness 
and our comfort. We could not do without 
them. But if we must have these things 
of everyday life we must have the forests to 
supply them. We must feed the goose that 
lays the golden egg of forest products. 

When the Indian roamed this country there were some eight 
hundred and twenty-two million acres of forested land. Much of 
this has been cut for farm and pasture, for cities and suburbs, as 
our population has grown. It is estimated that we now have one 
hundred and thirty-eight million acres of untouched forest, and’ two 
hundred and fifty million acres of what is called second growth 
timber of commercial value. About eighty-one million acres of land 
fit for nothing but growing trees are now idle. ‘These acres must be 
put to work so that we may have a continued timber crop every year. 

We would be greatly alarmed if we were told that there was no 
wheat crop this year, and that there would be no bread after a certain 
date. No one can picture such a situation. Bread is the “staff of 
life,” it is said. The products of the forest are equally a “staff” to 
industry and to us. We need a timber crop every year, just as we 
need a wheat or corn crop. 

We find that our forests are going about four times as fast as they 
are being replenished. ‘This is due to cutting for our needs and to 
destruction by forest fires, insect pests and diseases. Owing to our 
constant increase in population we have growing demands for what 
the forest yields us. Some of our leading thinkers predict a popula- 
tion in our country of three hundred millions within a comparatively 
short time. That is almost three times what it is now. With the 
population going up hill and the forests going down hill, simple 
arithmetic shows a result that may well mean economic disaster for 
this country. 

Today our greatest forest resources are long distances from the 
points of greatest need. Our centers of largest manufacture and 
densest population, and, therefore, of most intense use, are in the 
eastern half of the country. 

Tremendous tracts of forest land in this section have been 
cleared in the past to provide food-producing areas for this ever- 


Our Original 
and Our 
Present Forests 


E use about twenty-three billion cubic feet of wood a year; 


forest fires and insects destroy about two billion feet more. 


increasing population. Asa result there are no extensive forest areas 
near at hand. The manufacturing centers must procure wood from 
the timbered areas of the great northwest and south. This means 
that to the cost of the product itself there must be added the expense 
of long-distance transportation. Because we use forest products in 
countless ways there is no article used in everyday life that does not 
feel this added expense. 

There is another consideration of vital importance to thousands 
of workers. Mill wheels will turn just as long as it is profitable to 
turn them. When the profit goes, the manufacturer must close his 
mill or go with varying rapidity into bankruptcy. Employment 
goes with it. 

Picture a mill making woodenware of various kinds. It is 
situated in a small community. Most of the inhabitants work in 
the mill, which has been getting its raw material from nearby forests. 
Gradually these forests are used up. No provision is made for keep- 
ing them continually growing by wise annual cutting. The manu- 
facturer finds that he must get his lumber from a great distance, 
paying higher for it on account of freight costs. He discovers that 
he cannot make his products and put them on the market at a profit. 
He has two choices; stop work and shut down his mill or move to 
another site nearer the timber supply. Either choice means the end 
of the community. 

_ There are many towns in our country that are mere ghosts of 
their former selves because the forests have gone and industry has 
gone with them. Just as the mining town has been left to rot when 
the vein “payed out,” so have these communities decayed when the 
forests “payed out.” 

Timber should, if possible, be grown near where it is to be used. 


LESSON TWO 


We have all been told of the man who put the padlock on the 
barn after the horse was stolen. The United States is likely soon to 
find itself in the same position as regards forestry. If we give thought 
to the future of our country, we must map 
out a plan for growing timber crops close to 
Where where forest products are most needed. 
Have Our Just where have our forests gone? Esti- 
Forests Gone ? mates show we use, in one form or another, 
| about twenty-three billion cubic feet of wood 
every year in this country. This means that 
about two hundred and fifty million trees of average size are cut from 
the forests every year, or trees that would cover eighteen thousand, 
five-hundred square miles or an area equal to all Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and New Jersey. Forest fires, decay, and insects 
destroy annually about two billion feet more. During 1924 forest 
fires swept twenty-nine million acres of private and public lands. 
Every year forest losses by fire are tremendous. Even many human 
lives are lost. 

The railroads use about one hundred thirty million new wood 
ties every year. There are three thousand ties under every mile of 
track. Each tie ordinarily lasts an average of eight years. We have 
to cut five million trees every year to maintain telephone and tele- 
graph wires. You know the size of the telegraph pole and you know 
it has taken the tree that provided it a long time to grow. 

Then there are mining and excavation operations of many 
different kinds. It would be almost impossible to continue mining 
operations without wood for mine props. This industry calls on the 
forests for two hundred and sixty million cubic feet of wood every 
year. To get out coal we must have wood. 

In days long gone the grocer had a big bonfire back of his store 
on clean-up days. On that fire went boxes and barrels, and the boys 
of the town had great fun watching them burn. Now the grocer 
does every thing he can to save barrels and boxes when opening them. 
He can sell them to customers at a good price for kindling or for 
other uses. ‘The cooperage industry demands from the forest nearly 
two hundred and fifty million cubic feet of wood every year. 

Careful estimates place the consumption of pencils every year at 
one billion. Get out your pencils, boys and girls, and see what this 
amounts to at only one cent a pencil. The value of turpentine, rosin 
and like products is estimated at thirty-five million dollars every year. 

One of the most important questions before a great industry 


VERY four years enough newsprint is made for a strip as wide 


as a daily paper and long enough to reach to the sun and back. 


is the production of the 
paper on which news- 
papers are printed. 
Newsprint is a forest 
product. It is made 
from pulpwood. It 
takes sixteen acres of 
Spruce Trees to make 
the paper for one Sun- 
day edition of a metro- 
politan newspaper. The 
paper manufacturers, 
so their experts say, 
make in four years 
paper which if placed 
in one strip the width 
of a newspaper would 
be long enough to reach 
to the sun and back 
again. You have seen 
the price of newspapers 
go up like everything 
else. This is due to the 
increased cost of pulp- 
wood. We now use 
three million tons of it 
every year. ‘The in- 
creased cost is caused 


by the diminishing sup- 
ply. So, too, with costs 
of other forest 
products. These are 
legion. They surround 
us in our homes every- 
where. They are essen- 
tial to our playtime and 
our worktime. 

We are accustomed 
to think of things made 
of wood as our only 
forest products. There 
are others. Two, for 
example, arethings 
that we eat, or used to 
eat. A generation ago 
it was a fall pastime to 
go chestnutting. Those 
days are nearly gone, 
because the chestnut 
blight has swept away 
most of the chestnut 
trees. Black walnuts 


used to be a common 
nut. Today they are a 
luxury and not always 
easy to obtain. 


LESSON THREE 


The forest fires in the United States during 1924 cost us nearly 
a hundred thousand dollars a day. No country in the world can 
stand such a drain on its forests for any great length of time. Experts 
of the New York State College of Forestry 
at Syracuse will tell you that if our present 

What Is method of handling our forests continues for 
Happening to forty-one years we shall have practically no 
Our Forests fine forests left. 
: William B. Greeley, chief of the United 
States Forest Service, calls the situation ‘“‘a 
predominate issue.”” The Chief Forester adds that “the solution is 
plain—all forest land must grow timber crops.” 

If this nation is to continue to maintain commercial prosperity 
the situation becomes a world problem. What will it mean to this 
prosperity when such great manufacturing centers as Pennsylvania, 
New York, Michigan and Ohio have to import lumber in billions of 
feet every year to keep their factories going? New York already 
imports about three billion feet annually. Many other states import 
great quantities. What will it mean to state and national prosperity 
when industries have to slow down and cut payrolls because of the 
mounting cost of forest products? We think of California as one of 
the states with thousands of acres of uncut forests, yet the state uses 
more than it produces. ‘This all means something to every person 
of school age today—the citizen and taxpayer of tomorrow. 

When you pass a building operation stop and look at the part 
lumber is playing in that operation. The digging begins, then 
follows the grading as prescribed by city laws. Everywhere you see 
wood of one kind or another. We hear a great deal about fireproof 
buildings. Watch the procedure on the next one you see going up 
and you will notice the thousands of feet of lumber used in making 
the molds into which the concrete is poured. You will find the 
same use of wood in the building of the great memorial, the famous 
cathedral and in fact in any building operation. 

The country is experiencing a great building era, particularly in 
the erection of homes. Wood makes an ideal house and houses made 
of certain woods stand for centuries. Building regulations in certain 
sections call for fireproof material on the outside. But what of the 
inside? ‘There we all like the hardwood floors and the fine finish 
that only wood can give. 

When the Pilgrims landed the first thing they had to do was to — 
clear a space in order that there might be ground available for culti- 


ORTH AMERICA, with one-twelfth of the world’s people, 
uses about one-half of all the timber consumed in the world. 


vation of crops needed for food. Today New England produces 
only forty per cent of the lumber she uses and pays millions of dollars 
a year in freight rates on lumber imported to meet her demands. In 
New Hampshire many of the new buildings are being made of Douglas 
fir that came through the Panama Canal from Washington and 
Oregon. It costs much to bring lumber such a great distance. Who 
pays this cost? The building owner, of course. 

Read the statement set apart at the top of this page. What 
does it mean to you? Why do we in North America, with one- 
twelfth of the world’s population, use one-half of its annual timber 
consumption? It is because the citizens of the United States and 
Canada enjoy the best conditions of living in all the world in point of 
physical comforts. It is because out of the wood of the forest we 
have been able to fashion hundreds of things to make these con- 
ditions what they are. Other countries of the world, with their 
scantier supply of forests that must be carefully used, cannot for 
the most part afford many of these things. They are luxuries to 
them but have become necessities to us. 

But how long will we be able to consider them necessities. The 
books on economy tell us that when costs become out of proportion 
the articles themselves become luxuries. A waning supply of timber 
and concentration of it in comparatively small sections of a great 
country raise these costs. 

_ Yet we have millions of idle acres in New Hampshire and in all 
New England. The foresters will tell you this is fitted only for 
forest growing, but it is idle, doing nothing. There can be no pros- 
perity for long where there is idleness, whether it be the idleness of 
man orofland. The ideal community, large or small, state or nation, 
is the busy community where all are at work. 
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LESSON FOUR 


Uncle Sam is growing. The Framers of the Declaration of In- 

dependence little dreamed of this growth, as is shown by a fact known 
to all of us. The early law makers provided for months to elapse 
after the vote for President was taken and 
before the electoral college met. They did 
Forest Use and || this because of the distances the electors had» 
the Growth of to travel. There were no means of quick 
Uncle Sam communication. Today we know who has 
| been elected President within a few hours 
after the polls close. 

One of the main reasons we are able to get this information 
quickly is because forest trees have been transformed into telegraph 
poles and parts of telegraph instruments. Over the wires strung 
on these telegraph poles the news of the world is carried and placed 
before us within a few hours after the events occur. | 

Just as telegraph poles marked the westward advance of civiliza- 
tion, so other products of the forests have kept pace with Uncle Sam’s 
growth, and made it possible. As he grew he had to have more 
houses: down came the trees. He had to have more barns: down came 
the trees. He had to build schools and churches: down came the 
trees. He wanted wood to make music and toys for those homes: 
down came the trees. He had to have farm implements: down came 
the trees. ‘The only fuel he knew for years was wood: down came 
more trees. Coal was found and, strange as you may think it, there 
was a great demand for wood because of this discovery. Wood must 
be used in mining coal. 

Uncle Sam became crowded on the Eastern Seaboard. He 
began one of the most remarkable of civilized developments recorded 
in history—the settlement of the West. Then came the railroad, 
and again Uncle Sam turned to his forests. ‘Trees were cut down for 
millions of railroad ties upon which to lay the steel rails that were 
to bind the people together in one great nation. ‘Those who wrote 
that epic of the West on the pages of history had to have new homes. 
Down came more trees. Those homes had to have all the things 
other homes had. Down came more trees. 

The annals of your country have been written across the pages 
of history because of trees, and the time has come to give thought to 
what the historian of the day will write about it one hundred years 
from now. Every step of Uncle Sam’s onward march has been made 
possible because and by means of trees. There have been so many 
that little thought has been given to the future. Census figures tell 


OMETHING like 5,000,000 trees are cut annually for telegraph 


and telephone wires; we use 500,000,000 fence posts every year. 


of great jumps in population. Unless wood is provided for this 
growth in population we face the terrible situation of such treeless 
countries as China, with her twice yearly over-flooding of the “‘River 
of Sorrow,” and her other rivers. 

What do the two words, natural resources, mean to you? They 
should mean all the great storehouses of wealth that a wise Nature 
has stocked for us. Some men and women inherit wealth; they 
proceed at once to spend it without thought or care. Others put 
this wealth to wise use, letting it produce more wealth, more work 
and more prosperity. 

From Nature the people of the United States inherited a wealth 
of natural resources. Many of these we have spent recklessly because 
of the very immensity of them. They seemed beyond the possibility 
of exhaustion. The forests are one of our natural resources that 
we have spent with a free hand. We have not protected our inheri- 
tance, but let it fritter away before the assault of fire and waste. 
We are really only beginning to attain a mature vision of what this 
resource means to us. We are just commencing to audit the books 
of our forest inheritance and to find that we have cut seriously into 
our capital. 

You cannot always draw from a bank unless you put something 
in now and then. Man must give back to Nature part of what he 
takes. He cannot reap without sowing. We must see to it that the 
foundation upon which Uncle Sam has builded and is building is made 
sure, lest the very greatness that is now the marvel of the world 
become his undoing. 
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LESSON FIVE 

Bells clang and sirens shriek as the fire fighting apparatus sweeps 
through the street. Something is burning. There is an excitement 
and thrill as the engines dash by. But the average city fire is almost 
nothing compared to the roaring sweep of 
the flames through a forest dried out by a hot 
Forest Fire summer. In the history of this country 
Tee Ate more timber has been destroyed by fire than 
has been put to use. 

The last annual figures available show 
that twenty-nine million acres were swept 
by flames in 1924. It is estimated it would 
cost three hundred million dollars to reforest this burned-over land 
and that it would take almost three hundred years to accomplish it 
at the rate we arenow doingit. Thereisa great lesson in knowing how 
long it takes Nature to produce this chief essential to man’s comfort. 

In the year 1924 there were ninety-two thousand forest fires in 
the United States. This was at the rate of two hundred and fifty 
every day. A large percentage of these were caused by carelessness 
of tourists and campers. Owing to the widespread use of the auto- 
mobile millions of people are going into National and state forests 
every summer. These millions must make the proper handling of 
fire their first concern. The terrific drain on our forest products 
by fire losses must be cut down much closer to the point where 
lightning only can be blamed. | 

Not one person in a thousand gives thought to the increased call 
on the forests for more wood to replace the millions of dollars’ annual 
loss from fires in cities every year. But rebuilding operations make 
that heavy call. Every year a great effort is made to get us all to 
be careful to prevent fire. The campaign is at its height during 
“Fire Prevention Week.’ Every means man can think of is used 
in that campaign of education. Signs are painted on sidewalks, 
school children are enlisted, civic organizations hear speakers, the 
radio is called into action, in the endeavor to cut down the millions 
of dollars annual fire loss. The same must be done for Nature’s 
greatest gift, man’s greatest friend—the trees. 

In the thought of the American people, American Forest Week 
should be every week because there is nothing closer to our personal 
and national well-being than the forests and their products. In 
American Education Week there is a day devoted to conservation and 
tree planting. That helps. But much more education is needed to 
combat the scourge of the forest fire. 3 


Enormous 


OSTLY owing to carelessness, an area almost as large as the 


State of New York was burned over by forest fires in 1924. 


It must become a habit of Americans to be sure that the lighted 
match is out before it is thrown away. The putting out of the 
camp fire must become the first and last thought of the departing 
camper. Thoughtfulness of others is a thing that spells good char- 
acter. Carelessness spells weakness and failure. 

Every school in the land should discuss once a week, as a regular 
part of its program, subjects having to do with forestry. Forest 
fire loss should be discussed in terms of what it means to the school 
room and the home. As in the Scandinavian countries, for example, 
the pupils should be taken into the woods where the teacher can 
show them, first hand, how the forests are handled so that Nature, 
through her agents, Rain and Sun, can work to the best advantage. 

Thousands of boys and girls in our country are Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts or Campfire Girls. They are all protectors of the forest. 
They know its lore. They realize its value. In no few cases the 
Boy Scouts have fought real forest fires. They have battled this 
red scourge because they know what it means to have a fire sweep 
and destroy acres of timber. What they have learned in these 
organizations is what all boys and girls will find happiness in know- 
ing. It would be well if the grown-ups turned a heedful ear to this 
knowledge. 

In a sense we must all become woodsmen since we are a wood- 
using nation. The products of the forest are absolutely essential to 
national welfare. You would not set fire to your home; 
you would not set a fire anywhere in a city and leave it. / , }) 
Why do so in or near a forest? You do not pay the cost, & £3 
directly, but you have to pay your share of it just EN cee 
the same. A forest fire due to carelessness is oul ‘ 
waste of the worst kind. We have heard much “~ ap Pes 
recently of waste in industry. For- A tA 
est fire waste affects the corner- 
stone of all industry in our uae 


land. 


LESSON SIX 


In life the little things are of the most importance. In Nature 
a constant battle goes on for existence, and nothing in her scheme of 
things has a harder battle than the trees. Nature provides some 
trees with greater powers of resistance than 
others, but there are 200,000 known kinds of 


The Black- tree-attacking insects, and their attacks upon 
Gk the trees are going on all the time. It is 

| estimated that these little things cause a loss 
Our Forests of one hundred millions of dollars every year. 


Some experts are of the opinion that 
the loss due to the ravages of insects is far 
greater than losses due to forest fires. If left alone at their work, these 
insects are able to destroy thousands of acres of valuable forests in 
one year. In one section of Oregon this pest destroyed enough trees 
to build eight thousand homes costing about ten thousand dollars each. 
In such a battle, Nature, to protect her trees, enlists birds. Hence 
protection of our feathered friends is a phase of forest protection. 
Certain insects prey upon others, protecting the trees. But man 
must take a hand in such warfare—a warfare that must be conducted 
constantly. 

An offensive must be aimed at the pine beetle, borers, timber 
worms, and various kinds of moths and flies that leave eggs on the 
leaves. These hatch and in their battle for existence the insects 
destroy the trees. Bark beetles have made great inroads on the 
spruce in the Adirondacks. The larch has become a victim of the 
saw-fly worm. ‘The pine beetle, for its inroads in Rocky Mountain 
and western forests, stands well at the top of this forest black-list. 

The black-list is a long one, but to it we must add tree diseases, 
for trees are always contending, as are people, for correct living con- 
ditions. ‘Trees become infected. Diseases directly affect the tree’s 
health, which is just as important to it as your health isto you. The 
roots and the leaves all work harmoniously in providing the tree with 
food—air and water. If this work is interrupted the tree sickens and 
perhaps dies. 

The insects and diseases directly affect the price of lumber, for 
they cut down the supply by tens of thousands of trees every year. 
Thus you see that little things are directly affecting the law of supply 
and demand in the forestry world just as in the grain world or the 
financial world. The Black-list of the forest must be wiped out. 

Dr. L. O. Howard, one of our country’s leading authorities on 
insects, recently made a startling statement. He said that, if man 


HE railroads of the United States use about 130,000,000 new 


wood ties every year. There are about 3,000 to the mile. 


does not succeed in combating insects, they will destroy man. The 
only way in which this battle can be won is through endless study 
and experiment and eternal vigilance. This means that funds and 
men must be available to fight this battle for the rest of the nation. 
We cannot all take off time from our work to chase destructive beetles. 
But we can support the work that must be done. 

There is one insect, for example, that takes heavy annual toll in 
lumber. This is the termite, or white ant. These insects penetrate 
into the wood of floorings and walls and foundations. They eat 
their way through the wood, honeycombing it and weakening it. 
They can, in most instances, be kept out by proper precautions and 
protection. This is one thing that our insect specialists are learning 
about and that we must apply, not alone to save the waste in lumber 
but to save the very buildings themselves. 

When in communities infectious or contagious diseases appear, 
proper medical precautions are taken to prevent them spreading; so 
in the forests everything possible should be done to stamp out dis- 
eases which affect the trees. There are the chestnut blight, and the 
white pine blister rust. This last disease travels in a peculiar way 
and a study of it is most interesting. The fungus called the chestnut 
blight works its way into the bark and circles the trunks, so the chest- 
nut tree in the Atlantic Coast States is rapidly vanishing. 

You will see that, like children, the trees must be kept in a con- 
dition to throw off disease. ‘They must be strong and healthy. The 
forester can take out infected trees and battle against insects, but 
much more must be done in this direction. More men , 
must be put at the work. Thistakesmoney. Wemust { \ 
either pay out this money to protect the forests we have or j 
pay ever increasing prices for lumber, and in the end have / 


no more forests to draw upon. ff 
Y/, 


LESSON SEVEN | 


Many of the boys in khaki, dragging through the mud, packs on 
their backs, saw grandmothers of France in their drab gray dresses 
bent under the burden of tightly-tied bundles of branches and twigs. 
Gathered carefully from a nearby stand of 
timber, these fagots were cherished firewood. 
| Wate. We Americans would scorn them. Yet, if 

THe we go on carelessly using our forests, burning 

So ONCey, them and wasting them four times as fast as 
we grow them, may not our standards of 
living tumble, our women folk have to 
gather fagots in the woods? 

What are the facts? Between the time that the forest tree 
crashes down and the finished product of manufactured wood is de- 
livered, inefficient use, losses and waste have taken a heavy toll. 
Two-thirds of the tree has been lost. Logging and manufacturing 
each year mean a waste of nine billion cubic feet. This is forty per 
cent of our annual demand upon our forests. And the serious part 
of this waste problem is that eighty per cent is in high grade timber. 
The preventable waste of lumber each year amounts to about seven 
billion board feet. By eliminating this we can meet our timber re- 
quirements with a smaller drain on our fast vanishing forests. 

Let us follow the possible course of a tree. It may be that it is 
felled wastefully, being cut too far from the ground. Branches and 
top are sawed away and left. Often much material that could be 
used for firewood, pulp or small lumber is left because it would be 
too expensive to haul out. The remaining part of the tree, now cut 
into logs, is floated down a stream or hauled by flat cars from the 
lumbering operation to a mill. 

At the mill the log is sawed. This sawing is often wastefully 
done. Slabs are carried off to be burned to get them out of the way. 
The lumber is then shipped off to the buyer. Perhaps it goes into 
furniture, a house or one of the thousands of uses to which wood is 
put. Here again the manufacturer saws it to his special needs. 
Small pieces are again lost and wasted. 

Even after the log or lumber has been fashioned into a finished 
product—a railroad tie, a house, a dock pillar—the waste does not 
stop. Decay attacks the tie when proper preservation would have 
lengthened its life. Fire may burn the house or decay assail it be- 
cause the timber was not properly treated. Various marine worms 
attack the dock piling because it was not protected before it was 
sunk into the water. 


Of Forest Use 


TOPPING preventable waste in lumber will save yearly as much 


as we now grow on one hundred and seventy million acres. 


All along the line there is waste. Some of it is unavoidable 
because it would be waste of money and of time to try to save all the 
parts of the tree. Much of it, however, can be saved by care and 
common sense. Efficient methods of logging can be used. The 
mills can saw their logs with care, studying each log for the sizes and 
grades that can be made from it. Decay can be prevented by fore- 
sight and treatment. ‘The manufacturer can expand his work or vary 
it to use the smaller and otherwise waste pieces left from his main 
operation. Some lumber companies have put in paper mills to use 
the slabs and other sawmill waste. 

Lumbermen, manufacturers and foresters are turning their atten- 
tion tothisend. National conferences on wood utilization have been 
held. So important was one such meeting that the President of the 
United States delivered the opening address. All concerned have 
pledged themselves to use the Nan of the forests more carefully; 


to get the most from them. Deep study is 
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LESSON EIGHT 


“IT have done my bit.”’ There is satisfaction for the individual 
who has aided, in one way or another, a good cause, and who can say 
this to himself or herself. There is a song that says: “Every little 
bit, added to what you’ve got, makes just a 
little bit more.” There is more truth than 
Community tune in that song, a truth that applies to 
Tiel iecunie: forests and our national timber resources. 

| In some parts of Europe there are towns 
and small cities that own forests. These 
forests are on the outskirts of the community — 
and the citizens go to them to picnic and rest. 
The school children go to them to study the birds, the flowers, the 
trees and the smaller animals. Near the forests are small mills. 
These mills are kept busy turning out lumber cut carefully, year 
after year, from the forest. In the towns are little industries making 
things used in every day life, thus employing citizens and making the 
community prosperous. | 

Now, the people of these towns own these forests themselves. 
Each year they bring in an income. This income helps to pay the 
expenses of running the town, expenses that are usually met by 
taxing the people. In one small city in Germany the citizens went 
tax free for many years because the forest paid their taxes for them. 

In or near the great majority of American towns and cities are 
acres of land that once grew forest. Usually there are acres that are 
not working today. They are waste. But they can go back to work 
at their old trade. In many cases the town owns some of them, often 
because their owners failed to pay the taxes on this idle property, 
sometimes because the town is using part of it for a poorhouse or 
other institution. Generally such acres can be bought cheaply. 

There is the community’s opportunity. It can set this land to 
work, plant trees upon it, protect it as it grows, use it as a sanctuary 
for wild life, make it a place to rest, and finally, draw upon it for a 
supply of wood for the common good and prosperity. In Massa- 
chusetts, New York, New Hampshire, and in a few other states, 
communities are awakening to this opportunity. As the word 
spreads, more will join, until the citizen of one community will say 
to the citizen of another, “Have you a little forest in your town?” 

An example of what can be done in furthering the town forest 
movement is found in Massachusetts. There the State Forestry 
Association made an offer to plant a certain number of trees on the 
town forest land of any community that would set aside at least ten 


Forests 


qpue town forest is the property of the people, maintained 


by the people and operated for their common benefit. 


acres for this purpose. The Association had the matter of a town 
forest brought up before the town meetings of each community. 
It was discussed, and either a committee named to study the ques- 
tion or direct action taken. The result is that Massachusetts now 
has more than 100 towns that have taken definite action for com- 
munity forests. 

The city of Fitchburg, Massachusetts, is reputed to be the first 
- municipality to establish a true city forest in the United States. 

_ This forest has been carefully managed over a period of years. It 
paid expenses soon after it was established. It now turns in a profit 
that will grow as the value of the forest growing on it grows. 

The town forest is a handy local picture of the value of the 
forest. It is the property of the members of the community. They 
own it and protect it. They will be quick to punish those who 
endanger it with fire. They will actively oppose unwarranted trespass 
upon it. ‘Thus the citizens of the community come to have the view 
of all forests. As an example and lesson alone, the value of the 
community forest is great. 

What can be done with the town forest can be done by the indi- 
vidual with his acres of land fitted for forest. The farmer can raise 
a timber crop on a woodlot, protecting his home against storms and 
himself against financial distress. The land owner can raise a 
’ profitable crop, particularly if he lives in a state where the tax laws 
encourage such work by placing the main tax burden upon the 
trees when they are cut instead of taxing them each year. 

The acres of forest owned by the community may be few. The 
plantings of the private forest land owner may not be extensive. 
The farmer’s woodlot may cover only a handful of acres. But many 
towns, many private land owners and many farmers can build up a 
tremendous and valuable resource. With such foresight they will 
relieve the drain upon our remaining forest wealth, and enjoy a 
profit to themselves as well. 


LESSON NINE 


In April, 1917, the United States entered the World War. We 
had to transport hundreds of thousands of men across the ocean. 
They needed huge quantities of materials with which to carry on 
battle. Production, distribution, transpor- 
tation, as well as men, had to be mobilized. 
WAXZE ROG There was a greatnationalemergency. A plan 

> a had to be adopted to do this tremendous work 

We Need a quickly. Our nation had to have a Policy, a 

program of action. There were, no doubt, 

many faults in it. The greatest reason for 
these faults was that we had not prepared. 

The United States is today facing a crisis, one that affects our 
standards of living, our prosperity and our future. It is the problem 
created by using the fundamental wealth of our timber four times as 
fast as we are producing it. We must prepare, for preparedness is 
the keynote of the forest policy that is vital to the United States. 

Our nation is a large one. Its original wealth of forests was 
tremendous. From them we have hewed homes. Upon them we 
have built industries. With them we have created a Republic of 
forty-eight states. We have used extravagantly, wastefully and 
thoughtlessly. A continued yield from these forests is vital to our 
welfare. They are going rapidly. We must so govern ourselves 
that they do not disappear but remain with us. 

This can be done. But it can be done only by a united effort to 
stop fires so far as human means can doit. The goal can be won only 
by conserving and using what is left to the utinost; rebuilding where 
we have torn down; adjusting taxes and methods to changing con- 
ditions; farming instead of mining timber; and learning all that man 
can learn about the intimate facts of trees and forests. 

That is why we need a forest policy. 

The states themselves have a forest responsibility. Conditions 
vary in different states, so practically every state save those where 
there are few forests needs a State Forest policy to work out its own 
problems. They need a means, an organization and funds with 
which to join hands with the Federal Government in its work. 

We have the United States Forest Service at the head of our 
national forest activities. Congress has recently passed a law 
called the Clarke-McNary Act. It lays the foundation of a national 
forest policy that provides for cooperation between the states and 
the Federal Government in solving the problems that confront us 
with relation to our forest resources. Upon this we must build 


Forest Policy? 


HE consequences of forest unpreparedness must not be learned 


at the cost of our national future—that would be too costly. 


a policy of national action, supported by public opinion and knowledge 
and made effective by sufficient money to accomplish the needs. We 
are the only great nation in the world without a national forest policy. 

In France there has been a forest policy for more than two 
centuries. It provides for use of the forest on the basis of continuous 
production. It restricts cutting operations and requires replanting. 
Such restrictions may not yet be necessary in the United States, but, 
unless they are practised without the order of the law, legislation in 
the future may be necessary. Germany has a policy much the same 
as that of France. The Scandinavian countries are noted for their 
forest protection and preservation programs. England is rebuilding 
her forest resources in accord with a definite policy. 

In contrast we may glance at some of the countries of the Near 
Kast. They are practically without forests. The cedars of Lebanon 
are told of in history, but they exist there only. The trees that 
once were in these lands of Biblical days are no more. As they were 
cut or burned, no provision for the future was made. Today they 
can only be replaced by extensive, slow and expensive planting. 

We know that these countries have been the scene of many racial 
strifes. There has been misery and helplessness. Their people 
enjoy few comforts and little security in life. We cannot say that 
had they a wealth of forests they would be perfectly content and 
live as we are able tolive. Wecansay, however, that if they had 
forests they would have been richer and stronger. But these coun- 
tries had no forest policy. They did not look to the future. 

We need a national forest policy because our future 
depends upon it. 
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LESSON TEN 


“Taxation without representation is tyranny.” You have read 
it in your histories. It was the cry of a young nation demanding the 
right to grow without being stifled by a burden about the levying of 
which it had no voice. 

Could they speak, these millions of loaf- 
Taxation ing acres where forests once grew, might 

raise the same cry. They are stifled by a 
Versus ec burden. They cannot be represented among 
Reforestation the acres of forests until they are freed. 

Forests can be grown, but it takes time. 
They must be watched, protected against fire 
and weeded of the poorer trees. This costs money. It is a long-time 
investment with no current interest. There is no profit until the end 
of years, instead of months, as with a crop of corn or cabbages. But 
the taxes go on, discouraging the man who would put his cut-over 
acres back to work growing trees. 

Taxing a forest crop yearly is like taxing a crop of wheat or corn 
every three or four days. Annual taxation of growing timber com- 
pels the same crop to pay taxes many times. Taxation on such land, 
then, must be changed. It must be made to encourage this man. 
The web that the spider weaves over idleness must be broken. 

There are millions of acres that once grew timber and now grow 
nothing. They are fitted for nothing else than to produce trees, a 
task they can well perform, given encouragement and the chance. 
At present they are nothing but liabilities on the tax rolls. They are 
orphan acres, too expensive to own, too expensive to cultivate. 
They will remain orphans until someone befriends them. This 
friendly interest in their possibilities must be in the form of tax 
adjustment, the lifting of the present burden that stops their progress. 

Some of our states have passed laws to this end. These laws 
are based on one idea—the lessening or postponement of this burden 
of taxes. They seek to encourage reforestation, letting the man pay 
the bulk of his taxes out of what he makes when he finally cuts his 
grown trees. The land is taxed annually, the timber only when cut. 

You cannot swim far without breathing. Money is the breath 
of commerce. Profit is the goal of the “swimmer.” Money to plant 
and protect the new forest is the breath of reforestation. Profit 
is the goal of the planter. Heavy taxes choke his breath. They 
wipe out any profit far in advance. 

In one of our states there is a man of more than four-score years 
whose grandfather owned many acres of beautiful forest. His father 


HERE are eighty-one million acres of idle land in this 
country all of which should be put to work growing trees. 


and his uncles cut most of this timber. Some of the land was turned 
into farms, but much of it ceased to work. ‘The state in which this 
man lives passed a forest tax law, allowing the registration of land 
fit for growing trees. When registered and the first beginnings of a 
new forest made, the taxes on this land were made very small. 

Despite his four-score years, this man entered on the lists under 
the forest tax law all the land he could that he had received from 
his grandfather. He bought more land that had once had forests 
upon it and entered this. He was asked why he did this when he 
probably would not live to see these acres covered with tall and 
valuable trees. 

“Young man,” he said, “when I pass on the world does not end. 
There must be trees and timber tomorrow and for many tomorrows. 
I am thinking of my children and your children, and their children. 
I can leave no better heritage than living trees.” 

Taxation, then, must keep step with our need for rebuilding our 
forest resources. Without a proper representation of forest trees our 
nation will suffer; our standards of living—the highest in the world 
and in history—will totter. The tyranny of unfair taxes on forest 
land must be broken. 

This is true vision. In New York State there is another man, 
Mr. T. C. Luther, who has a similar vision. He is winning for himself 
the title of “champion tree planter.”” The number of trees that he 
has planted is figured in millions. He plans to go on as long as he 
lives planting trees. He is not planting them for himself but for 
tomorrow. 

These are individuals. Organizations, industries, communities 
can do even more if they have the will to do it—and the vision. 
These latter, however, will find more incentive to this work if they 
can see a business proposition and a moderately profitable investment, 
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LESSON ELEVEN 


Trees cannot vote, otherwise more attention would be paid to 
their welfare. Since trees cannot vote someone must speak for 
them. To voice their cause is to speak for the economic future of 
the country. This nation is a nation of or- 
: ganizations. Public opinion is directed to 
How an any given question by organized effort. The 
facie Bilge Pipl town wants a park; the city wants a bridge; 

& : the state wants to amend its constitution. 
Can Help It must all be done by arousing public 
opinion, and after much discussion public 
opinion acts. There is a marked difference 
between an aroused public opinion and the action it brings about. 
The public must first be aroused to the need of reforestation and a 
national forest policy. This phrase may be vague to some. When 
you say ““Why not a timber crop every year?”’ the public understands 
at once and is unanimous for the proposition. Action is quite 
another thing. 

We live under a government of political parties. The law- 
maker has been put in his position by the votes of a political party. 
He is, therefore, anxious to please those voters. He can do so only 
when he gets an expression of opinion from them. 

That is why a campaign of education must be carried on con- 
stantly in behalf of the trees. It is only through organization that 
forestry legislation can be passed. Every organization in the land 
should have a forestry committee. Every school in the land should 
have an active organization planting trees, discussing forestry, and 
writing papers on the subject. The committee should report all 
activities to the American Tree Association, at Washington, D. C., 
from which it can obtain printed matter on this important subject. 

Any community in the United States can be brought together on 
the Town Forest idea, for example. The organization that takes up 
this feature of forestry will erect a memorial to its activities and, at 
the same time, conduct an educational campaign that can not be 
equalled. Let the community’s organization do the planting. Let 
every citizen have a hand in the work. The tree he plants will be 
his tree, and therefore he will have a part in the Town Forest. The 
trees will, at once, begin to conduct their own educational campaign. 
New thousands will be interested in trees for the trees will demand 
attention, and soon begin to pay dividends as a wood lot, as a source 
of revenue, as a recreation center. The organizations of tomorrow 
will be awakened by the organizations of today. 


A public opinion must be rolled up and unified on this subject. 
When state or national legislation is in the making there is needed an 
intelligent response by public opinion demanding action on the part 
of the law-makers. The leaders in this work are the editors of the 
land who have been quick to realize the importance to the country’s 
welfare of a steady flow of forest products to the points of greatest 
consumption, our great manufacturing centers. Always ready to 
enlist in public service, the editors have given thousands of columns 
of their space to this subject. 

That columns of newspaper space and pages of magazines should 
be devoted to this subject proves itsimportance. It 1s largely through 
these means that the greater fundamental issues are brought before 
a people. These articles provide the text for organization activities. 
They furnish slogans and material for carrying forward the work to 
be done. Organizations that are doing forestry work will find a 
ready response from most of the editors of the country. They will 
find a helping hand extended. 

Every organization should be listed in this campaign and should 
give a place on its program to discussion of a timber crop every year. 
‘The trees cannot speak for themselves, but they will amply repay all 
that is done for them. 
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LESSON TWELVE 


New York City is built on Manhattan Island, its greatest bulk 
on the southern tip. One might think that island would upend and 
send its tremendous weight of stone and steel splashing below the 
surface of the water. But Nature made 
Manhattan Island of rock for man to build 
Dave: upon. She has great foresight. On millions 
Wealth. of acres of our great country Nature planted 

ed forests. She planned that they would serve 
in the creation, progress and prosperity of 
this nation. 

Men cut away these forests, first from 
the East, then from the Lake states. Today but a small part of the 
original wealth remains in these sections. We must conserve this 
remainder; replant the once rich acres. ) 

There are still left two great areas of forest wealth—the South 
and the far West. Both have different problems from the East and 
Mid-West, where the problem of reforestation comprises not only 
fire protection and the most careful utilization, but the maintenance 
on a producing basis of farm woodlots and community forests. In 
the East and Mid-West artificial reforestation by actual tree planting 
is frequently necessary. 

Once the great pine forests of the South covered some one hun- 
dred and thirty million acres. About eighty-four million acres are 
still forested, covered about one-third with virgin timber and two- 
thirds with second growth. From these forests comes fine timber, 
and from them are drawn about three-fifths of the world’s supply of 
turpentine and rosin. 

Enough of the South’s wealth of forest remains to allow the 
adoption of sound policies of use. The barn door is open but the 
horse has not yet been stolen. The arch thief fire lurks about seeking 
an opportunity to enter. That sneak thief, idle lands, is near at 
hand. ‘That petty thief, the hog who uproots the struggling young 
trees, is hiding near. The great problem of the South is to lock the 
barn door with padlocks of adequate protection from fire and other 
enemies. If protected against fires, young trees will grow from 
naturally scattered seed, and the logged off acres will usually repro- 
duce new forests for the future. 

In our western states of Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon 
and California stand our great virgin forests. In them, many soft- 
woods, including the noble redwoods and the proud Douglas Fir, 
form a tremendous wealth of timber. 


That Remains 


ORESTRY is a problem of today. It means life and prosperity 


to the children of tomorrow and those of many tomorrows. 


In the drawing below, you will see a man with a hose spraying 
the burning forests. No, it is of little use to fight in this way the 
red enemy of the more than one hundred and thirty-seven million 
acres of untouched forests. Yet the man with the hose represents 
what little we are now doing in this fight. 

It has been found in these states that for the most part the acres 
logged of timber will reforest naturally from seeds spread by the old 
trees. But if fire is allowed each year to lash its way across the 
logged acres these seeds will not push up into fine young trees and 
future forests. Fire must be kept out. 

Artificial reforestation does play a part in some of the western 
sections but on a scale much smaller than in the Eastern Central 
States. In the Redwoods it is being adopted to build up future 
forests. Forward looking forestry practices are being taken up by 
far-seeing lumbermen. 

In the far West and South, our last two great areas of forest 
resources, fire protection is the greatest problem. It is a problem of 
education, of public cooperation, of constant vigilance. On these 
forests we of today and the children of tomorrow must depend in 


large measure. 


LESSON THIRTEEN 


Every cloud has a silver lining—even the cloud of rapid use and 
slow replacement that hovers over our future wood supply. In the 
preceding chapters we have learned the facts of our forestry situation, 
past, present and future. We have learned 
the problems affecting our forests. We have 
What Has been told what they mean to us, individually 
and as a nation, how we can help and what 
paths we must follow. 

The picture of our forest problem is not 
one of gloom and discouragement. Ameri- 
cans will always awake to an issue and rise 
to a crisis. They are doing so as they are learning to realize our 
forest problem. 

Fifty years ago the first small beginnings which this Primer com- 
memorates laid the corner-stone of accomplishment. Much has been 
done in that half century since 1876. 

Five decades ago there was not a trained forester in the United 
States. ‘Today there are more than a score of colleges and univer- 
sities with well-equipped schools of forestry. From these are gradu- 
ated annually many men intensively trained in the science of forestry. 
Many other institutions have courses in the elements of the forestry 
profession. 

A half century ago forestry, reforestation, forest fire prevention, 
and forest research meant little or nothing to the editors of our news- 
papers and magazines. The timber resources were so vast that it 
was believed they could never be used up. Today the editors of the 
country are aroused to the issue. They devote each year thousands 
of columns of newspaper and magazine space to the great work of 
public education on forestry. | 

In 1876 there were no government-owned forests actually set 
aside for a forest conservation purpose. Today there are millions 
of acres within our National Forests, protected, cut with a view to 
the future and standing as at least a small assurance against total 
depletion. This area is equal to the combined area of all New 
England, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia and New 
Jersey. 

Our states have also considerable areas of public forests, and 
towns and cities are joining this movement. Today there are thirty- 
three states with organized forestry departments, supplementing the 
national work of the United States Forest Service. Some states like 
Pennsylvania and New York have more than two million acres set 


Been Done 
In Forestry 


E ARE using or destroying our forests four and one-half 


times faster than we are replenishing them. Remember this. 


_ aside as state forests. Several of 
these states have forest taxation 
laws framed to encourage plant- 
ing and growing of forests. Many 
of the states maintain nurseries, 
making available millions of seed- 
ling trees every year 
for public and pri- 
vate planting. Legis- 
lators, awake to the 
problem at hand, are 
granting more and 
more funds for the 
important work of 
forest protection and 
reconstruction. 

Private owners of 
timberland, particu- 
larly the lumbermen, 
have begun to recog- 
nize the problem of 
the future Some 
are retaining forest- 
ers in order that they 
may carry on their 
operations with a 
view to a permanent 
yield from their tim- 
bered acres. Many 
are practising 
forestry on their 
lands. 

An interesting story comes to 
us from France. America is ac- 
cused of causing the floods in 
Paris and the destruction of farm 
crops in some sections. Why, 
you may ask? The charge is 
made that because Americans 
have cut most of their hardwood 
trees they must go afield for such 


will lead us away 


lumber. They have gone to 
France, we are told, and bought 
from the French private land 
owner. The trees have been cut 
away from hills. Now the water 
rushes down these barren hills 
unchecked by 
the growth of trees, 
causing floods and 
loss. The uses of the 
forest are many and 
@such protection is 
7 one of them. 

We are learning 
more and more about 
the facts of the for- 
est. Research is 
showing how wood 
can be made to serve 
much longer by 
treatment for preser- 
vation; how it can be 
utilized to the best 
advantage; how dis- 
ease and insects can 
be fought. We have 
the example and ex- 
perience of Europe to 
draw from; the les- 
son of France with a 
scarcely dimin- 
ished forest resource 
despite a devastating war. 

In truth, then, great strides 
have been taken. These strides 
have carried us to the point where 
we at last know we are on the 
right road. If we follow it steadily, 
thoughtfully and courageously it 
from the 
desert. 


LESSON FOURTEEN 


Stretch a rubber band to the snapping point. It can then be 
likened to industry and our forests. At the one end you have the 
bulk of the wood-using industries and the greatest population. At the 
other end you have the forests. In between 
is weakness. Stretch the hand a little more 


What of the and it snaps. 


Future of Keep this picture in mind when you 

3 think of our future forests. Today we are 
Our Forests? bridging the gap between supply and demand 
with transportation. It is expensive and 
inadequate. Here we have the old problem 
of Mahomet and the mountain. We can not move to the forests our 
innumerable factories and factory population, but we can grow new 
forests nearer to the industries that use them to make us hundreds 
of necessities. | 

Glance at China, an ancient nation, with a population of un- 
counted millions. China is practically forestless. Lacking the 
protection of timber, its hills erode and wash away in the rains. Its 
water supply does not enjoy the purifying effect of trees. Its wild 
life is not important. Acres upon acres of its surface are barren 
waste. China had no forest policy. 

There is no danger of the United States ever facing the situation 
of China. Americans would never permit such a devastation. Yet 
we are faced with a need to act, to think of the future. 

Most things in life are accomplished by having a goal, an ideal. 
It may be something we can never entirely reach, but we can strive 
toward it. What, then, would be the forestry ideal toward which we 
may turn our efforts? What of our future forests? 

We have many millions of acres of forest left. We are using 
them rapidly. Not to use them would be unwise because their prod- 
ucts are necessary to us. But using them wastefully, allowing them 
to burn, failing to protect the young trees growing naturally—these 
are things that should be overcome. A part of our goal, then, is to se- 
cure the greatest protection against fire for our remaining timber, to use 
every bit of the tree that it is possibleto use, and to take care of the acres 
from which trees have been cut so that the future forests may grow. 

We have eighty-one million acres of waste forest land. Forest 
land means land fitted only for production of trees. The ideal toward 
which we should strive includes the planting, growing and protecting 
of forests upon every acre of this now waste area. 

Growing forests is a practical, not sentimental task. For a man 


HE AREA of waste forest land is as large as the combined states 


of Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, Delawareand Maryland. 


to put his money and land to this work, there must be a fair profit in 
it. Our ideal, then, must include a plan for levying taxes on lands 
growing forests that will not discourage but encourage. 

In our states there are many acres of land suitable for forest- 
growing that can be bought or set aside for this work. On nearly 
every farm there are acres that once grew forests and could grow 
them again. Our ideal would find the State itself and every com- 
munity in the State 
each with its own 
forest, and every 


farmer withhis wood- FA 
lot. Fi 
In aword, an ideal 
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picture of our future 
forests would show 
all the land that 
should be growing 
forests doing that 
work. It would pre- 
sent forests of varying 
size from east to west 
and north to south, 
protected by a na- 
tional vigilance 
against fires. It 
would disclose a na- 
tion awake to the im- 
portance of the for- 
ests,totheirneeds and 
to their careful use. 

Such a picture is not difficult to paint if we as a people will 
work together to achieve it. Once painted, it would be a master- 
piece, for it would depict prosperity and plenty. It is an ideal that 
can be attained, just as the goals of democratic government, con- 
quest of the air, spanning great rivers have been attained. It is a 
goal that can be reached by that teamwork that we learn in sport. 

Let us strive for this ideal. When Americans definitely aim at 
a goal, they always succeed in reaching it. 
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EDITORS WARN NATION 


Cincinnati a OU) BP de- 
nudation would spell the end of America. 

Waterbury Democrat.—Legislation 
will not prevent forest fires but educa- 
tion will. 

New York Telegram-Mail.—Much 
of the cost of living we complain about is 
due to the increased cost of forestproducts. 

Washington Post.—The American 
Tree Association has performed a great 
service in revealing the deplorable spolia- 
tion of American forests. 

Atlanta Constitution.—As Charles 
Lathrop Pack,the president of the Amer- 
ican Tree Association, well says, the only 
way to get a tree is to grow one. 

Nashville Banner. —This country 
cannot afford to neglect any reasonable 
means of arousing greater 
public interest in the mat- 
ter of reforestation. 

Dearborn Indepen- 
' dent.—The timber short- 
age has become one of the 
most critical and vital 
problems of today. 

Louisville Times.— 
The American Tree Asso- 
ciation points out that 
farms in America are run- 
ning out of their natural 
fuel, but towns in Switzerland burn 
wood from municipal forests one thou- 
sand years old. 

Christian Science Monitor.—No 
extended argument should be required to 
impress the need of putting the vast idle 
areas to work in the effort to restore a 
carelessly disturbed economic balance. 

Asheville Citizen.—The country has 
been stirred to see the need of protecting 
the existing forests and creating more 
forest—of treating timber as a crop and 
not as a mine from which supplies are 
taken without replenishment. 

St. Louis Post Dispatch.—A timber 
famine would be a disastrous thing in 
this country, where the uses of wood are 
myriad, yet that is the direction in which 
we are traveling. 


The American 
Tree Association 
suggests that 
teachers have the 
pupils write 


editorials on 
forestry, basing 
their papers on 
the facts in the 
Forestry Primer 


New York Herald Tribune.—There 
is sound sense in the suggestion of 
Charles Lathrop Pack that agreement 
instead of argument is needed in the for- 
est policy of the nation. There must be 
education, there must be public agita- 
tion, coordinated in one consistent and 
persistent forest policy. 

Boston Transcript.—It is difficult to 
realize that there are people of unques- 
tioned intelligence in this country who do 
not seem to realize our timber situation. 

Columbus Dispatch.—The pinch of 
high-priced paper will have done a good 
work if it shall hasten the coming of an 
intelligent forest policy for America. 

Buffalo Courier.—Evidence of the 
imperativeness of action can be found 
on every hand. ‘Though 
much has been done for 
forestry since the early 
eighties, consumption of 
the forests has proceeded 
ata much faster rate. 

Santa Cruz Sentinel. 
—The United States is suf- 
fering a tremendous eco- 
nomic loss so long as it fails 
to carry out complete re- 
forestation of this great 
3 area of idle lands. 

Oakland Tribune.—At last the lega! 
machinery by which the denuded lands 
may be replanted has been supplied. The 
drain on the forest area continues. The 
thing to do is to plant trees on those idle 
acres. 

Jacksonville Times Union.—To 
create a popular feeling that will spur up 
unwilling legislators may be a necessity 
of the coming situation. The people have 
been slow to respond to the urgings of 
those who have seen the impending tim- 
ber famine. 

Washington Times.—There is but 
one way babies cheap wood, the corner- 
stone of every industry, particularly 
home building, and that is to put the 
eighty-one million acres of idle land to 
work growing trees. 
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Pittsburgh Post.—The solution of 
the timber question lies in reforesting 
these barren acres and protecting the 
- forests from fire. 

Providence Journal.—Protection of 
American forests from fire is among the 
most important subjects before the 
country. 

Salt Lake Telegram.—Forests must 
be considered a crop, the same as wheat 
or cotton. 

Boston Post.—The experience and 
methods of Euro- 
pean countries in 
tree conservation 
should serve to 
teach us many 
valuable lessons. 

Anaconda 
Standard. — Ac- 
cording to the 
American Tree As- 
sociation, this 
country has 81,- 
000,000 acres of 
idle land, fit for 
nothing but grow- 
ing trees. Such a 
situation spells fu- 
ture disaster 
unless corrected. 

Spring field 
Republican.— 
Mr. Pack tells New England it must 
give the question of an annual tree 
crop, close to the point of consumption, 
the first consideration. 

Syracuse Post Standard.—It is a 
fact much to be deplored, that our forests 
are being used up four times faster than 
nature can restorethem. The one relief 
for such a situation is a national forest 
policy, in which the States will concur 
in a determined endeavor to replace as 
rapidly as possible that which has been 
cut down. 

Lansing Journal.—Among the prin- 
cipal problems and complaints of the day 


HE one fatal, unforgivable sin in the history of the world has 
been a failure to bow to the laws of nature.—Dr. Frank Crane. 


Where Forestry Should Begin 


Grover Page in Louisville Courier-Journal 


is the cost of living. The responsibility 
for high prices, to a large extent, may be 
found in the cost of forest products. 
Ohio State Journal.—America can 
have an abundance of timber continually 
if the proper number of trees are planted 


each year. Her acres now barren and 
idle can be covered and made productive. 

The Piedmont.—We have steadily 
hewed down our trees until the great 
diminution of our forest areas is plain 
on every hand. 

New York 
Times.— We 
must be quick 
about it, else the 
“‘baldness”’ visited 
upon a certain an- 
cient city, now a 
ruin upon a tree- 
less plain, will 
come upon our 
own land. Prompt 
action in adopting 
a forest policy,and 
then patience. 

Atlanta Jour- 
nal.—Every 
State, certainly 
every one east of 
the Mississippi, 
has urgent reason 
to act upon the forestry situation, not 
only by conserving timber resources, 
but also by providing new reserves 
against lean years ahead. 

Albany News.—What is imperative 
now is a definite tree planting, reforest- 
ing policy by State and Nation that will 
plant trees by the millions, by the thou- 
sands of acres, that are now waste land, 
and keep on planting every year. 

The Fourth Estate.—The splendid 
work being done by the American Tree 
Association, Washington, in a nation- 
wide movement to encourage State and 
Town protection and extension of forests 
can not be commended too highly. 


THE AMERICAN TREE ASSOCIATION 


To turn public thought to the importance of a tree crop every 
year, just as we have other crops, is the object of the American Tree 
Association. Counting use in thousands of ways, together with de- 
struction by insects and forest fires, our forest’s resources are being 
depleted about four and one-half times faster than the 
forest areas are being regrown. 

_ This situation is a national economic menace that 
threatens the nation’s future. 

A timber crop every year much closer to the sec- 
tions of greatest consumption—the manufacturing 
centers—is another term for a national forest policy, 
for that timber crop is what a national forest pony 
would create. 

To bring this about, the American Tree Associa- 
tion is enlisting the interest of hundreds of thousands in trees. To 
join this organization you have only to plant a tree and register it 
with the Association at Washington. There are no dues. 

The Association has for free distribution to those who will send 
to its headquarters in Washington, with a stamp for postage, The 
Forestry Primer, tree planting instructions, bulletins on town forests, 
and outlines on what your state must do to gain the co-operation 
of the Federal Government under the existing forestry laws. 

The Association co-operates with all local organizations that 
have any tree planting or forestry programs before them. 

You can be of great service, as Theodore Roosevelt said, by 
“acting the part of Good Citizens.” There is much to be done, and 
the American Tree Association welcomes your enlistment in its 
educational campaigns. 


CHARLES LatHrRop Pack, 
President. 


RIMER:—Any small book of elementary principles of a 


subject.— Webster. 


AN URGENT NATIONAL NEED 


' “There is no more important lesson for thé American 

i EP ieople to learn than the need of growing and conserving 

forests and trees. Our future development as a nation 

will largely hinge upon. the. success with which > we can 
Ny Brae this ch tga age 


iO ; ri oe JOHN J. TIGERT 
bee: ote ae san _. U.S. Commissioner of Education 


_ TREES AND THE NEXT GENERATION. 


i + **There can be no more important educational work 
Sah _ than turning the attention of the new generations to the 
ye importance of trees. On every hand we will see this im- 


tare 

; if “portance if we will but look. The thing is to get us to 

if We look.” | 

4 MRS. JOHN DICKINSON SHERMAN 

af President, General Federation of Women’s Clubs: 
_-~—~=—© TO: THE TEACHERS OF FUTURE CITIZENS 


‘Our civilization is so dependent upon forest products 
that we cannot do without them. Teachers must do 
their part in establishing firmly in the mind of the school 

children the accepted policies of modern forestry.’’ 


PROF. E. LAURENCE PALMER 
- of Cornell University 
‘ Director, Nature Education Section of Nature Magazine 
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